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NEW YORK STU DIOS 
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OUR peregrinations lead us next to a studio similar to that 
of Mr. Moore, in presenting historic aspects and appoint- 
ments ; but the analogy is after all rather meagre and not liable 



to lead us into repetition of view, for here we are in the presence 
of a later epoch and a Western civilisation. The glamour of East- 
ern colour and sensuous suggestion that encompassed us give 




Studio of Mr, J. H. Dolph. 



way to a more prosaic mood as our eyes fall on two old Flem- 
ish cabinets. of seventeenth-century workmanship, belonging to 

* Continued from Art Journal for December, 1879. 
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what is known as the mitre period. They are of oak, inlaid 
with ebony, simple and strong in design, with straight pilasters 
and solid carving, that make one think of the solidity and uti- 
litarianism of the people among whom and time when they were 
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fashioned. They are surmounted by various articles— an antique 
casque, vase of Nanking blue, a fine old blue tankard of fif- 
teenth-century manufacture, and an old graybeard, known as 
grfc~de-Flandres of the same period. Plethoric burghers, sub- 
stantial alike in person and pouch, no doubt passed these lat- 
ter from hand to hand with ponderous conviviality when, assem- 
bled in guild or at their own firesides, they smoked their long 
pipes and gravely uttered their sententious opinions on men and 
things. These cabinets are at different sides and ends of the 
studio, and at the upper end in the centre stands an old carved 
table of the time of Rubens, flanked by chairs of the same make, 
covered with embossed leather. This table supports a bronze 



electrotype of a shield by Benvenuto Cellini, most exquisitely com- 
posed and wrought ; a specimen of old Palissy ware, representing 
quaint fish erected on their tails, and upholding a shell ; a Chinese 
incense-burner, green and curious, with a dragon on top, and seve- 
ral other pieces of pewter or pottery. Behind, as drapery, hangs 
on one side, a piece of real Pompadour silk, woven with pastoral 
emblems, Pan's pipes, and wheat-sheaves and flowers, true-lovers' 
knots a la Watteau serving to mark the pattern; and on the 
other a silken embroidered robe of Spanish make, originally the 
dress of some dark-eyed sefiora, but afterwards carried to Peru, 
whence it directly came, and there used as a priest's robe. In 
which capacity it is most to be admired, individual taste must de- 




Studio of Mr. L. C. Tiffany. 



termine, but the effect sought in it is that of lace over silk, and it 
is fringed by an elaborate border of gold and silver lace very beau- 
tiful in pattern. At the opposite end of the room there is an old 
Queen Anne cabinet, whose shelves and drawers are replete with 
treasures. On the former are grouped old pieces of pottery, bronze, 
and pewter ; English tobies, out of which the Puritan forefathers 
of many of our readers doubtless quaffed mighty measures of sack 
or old ale ere Puritan came to be a synonyme of teetotaler ; Japa- 
nese and Wedgwood ware, Flemish mugs, et id genus omne. In 
the drawers are various specimens of silks and lace ; among other 
things a burgomaster's collar of tape-lace, and a beautiful speci- 
men of early Italian rose-lace. In the centre of the room hangs a 
bronze candelabrum with seven branches, having the double eagle 



ot Austria at the top, which was made in 1521, when the house of 
Hapsburg held Antwerp, and was taken from the chapel there after 
the evacuation. This room contains many other articles, so many, 
indeed, that one marvels how they have ever been stowed away 
in such a limited compass, like the knowledge in the head of Gold- 
smith's schoolmaster. The walls are hung with sketches and pic- 
tures, the mantel-piece is adorned with an old brass timepiece, a 
number of studies and various smaller knickknacks, while above it 
are a stag's antlers supporting a pair of small swords, an Italian 
wine-flask, and a violin. An old English clock, that ticked long 
ago in some old-fashioned homestead, ticks now in another atmo- 
sphere, and stolidly beholds avocations alien to those its youth 
knew. The artist whose studio we are in is Mr. J. H. DOLPH, the 
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well-known animal-painter, best recognised, perhaps, as a most suc- 
cessful painter of cats. He has studied and travelled abroad, and 
his pictures have usually that purity and deep tone of colour which 
have come to be recognised as Belgian. His interiors and still-life 
accessories are always in harmonious relation, and give evidence 
of careful study and technical knowledge. 

After the sober Flemish scene that we have been looking at, the 
Oriental splendour of the next studio that we enter fairly dazzles. 
Not merely is the studio marvellously designed and decorated, but 



the entire large flat, with its many rooms and devious corridors, is in 
unison ; and here dwells Mr. L. C. Tiffany, who, although a young 
man, is one of the leading American artists, and whose breadth of 
treatment and sense of colour have long made him conspicuous 
among his fellows. For two years he has been uninterruptedly 
engaged in beautifying his home, and he has by no means com- 
pleted his congenial task. Wood-carving is Mr. Tiffany's pet 
weakness, and on every hand one finds most elaborate and beau- 
ful specimens. His various " finds " in this direction he has utilised 




Studio of Mr. A\ Swain Gifford. 



architecturally for purposes to which many of them were never 
meant to be devoted. The studio has, over half of it, a low ceil- 
ing entirely of carved wood ; from the shadow of this the artist can 
look out into the other half, which is lit by a skylight. At the far 
end of this portion a staircase leads to a sort of corridor overlook- 
ing the studio, and this in turn by another stairway to the roof, on 
which Mr. Tiffany poses his models in the sunlight. The straight 
pillars which support this balcony or corridor are simple in design, 
but the entire face of it is composed of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of wood-carving the writer has ever seen. The architectural 
design and entire spirit are Oriental, although the various com- 
ponent portions of the whole are of different workmanship. The 



interstices are filled with rich stained glass, and the construction 
is very exquisite, the panels, which are many, being arranged and 
alternated with most rich and harmonious effect. Opposite the 
entrance is a window on which Mr. Tiffany has from time to time 
daubed the scrapings of his palette with a view to the achievement 
of accidental effects. These he has got so happily that one can 
see suggested in the various panes, commencing at the lower ones, 
the sea-depths with their rocks and parti-coloured growths, then 
the shore, then the earth with pools and trees ; and above the sky, 
blending into all tints from delicate greys and blues, through rich 
purples and reds, into sombre black. From this design (if one can 
so call anything arrived at by hap-hazard), the artist is having a 
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stained-glass window made. The studio abounds in stuffs and 
curios, although Mr. Tiffany cannot veil his beautifully panelled 
walls and floor from sight by many hangings or rugs. Behind, in 
the shadow, stands an old clock exquisitely chased and inlaid in 
Oriental patterns. Here are also a terra-cotta bust of Niobe, mas- 
sive Persian lamps of chased and cut brass, rich silk robes, and 
numerous pictures. The minutest details on all hands are beau- 
tiful and full of interest, although some might think that Mr. Tif- 
fany pushes his decorative ideas to an extreme, and that the sense 
of utility and comfort were sacrificed to elaboration and beauty. 
At all events, this work is evidently a labour of love to the work- 
man, and his achievements must be acknowledged to be of high 
artistic and decorative value. One sees here a veritable " house 
beautiful," and is very loath to leave it. However, allons mes 
amis / 

Mr. R. Swain Gifford has won a first place among our land- 
scape-painters by his masterly interpretations of Nature in her 
soberer and simpler moods. His studio is characterised by the 
same gravity and repose which mark his pictures. There is no- 
thing brilliant or over-elaborate here, but there are indicated a 
general richness, a mellowness, an earnestness which impress and 
possess the visitor. On the wall facing the door, a collection of 
Arab dresses and weapons are arranged — shawls, veils, portihres, 
rugs, sabres, guns, &c. The carved chairs and sofa are upholstered 
in figured velvet of deep green and brown. A Flemish cabinet, 
beautifully carved, stands on the left and holds a variety of articles 



— a yellow Hispano-Moresque vase of great value and beauty, an 
Arab cooking-pot with an inscription on the lid, a nargile, and a 
host of vases and pots, mainly Arabian. Close by the mantel- 
piece we find a piano and a violin ; for Mr. Gifford is a violinist of 
no mean order, and his wife, whose forceful and telling landscape 
studies we find among his, accompanies him on the piano afore- 
said. Over the mantel-piece are a superb etching of ' St. Jerome 
in the Desert/ by Fortuny (the vigour, quality, and suggestion of 
which show the immense potentialities of the lamented artist), two 
studies in pen and ink by Theodore Rousseau, which are almost 
comical in their elementary sketchiness, an engraving of the Fran- 
cesca da Rimini of Ary Scheffer, showing the figures of Virgil and 
Dante, and various rare etchings and engravings. Then we come 
on a pair of immense expanded antlers, on which rest a quiverful 
of arrows and a bow. Here hangs an exquisite low-tide view by 
I. Maris, the tone of which is most pure and subtle ; and not far 
off is a fac-simile of Flaxman's ' Milton Shield,' while on a table 
stands a strong and speaking bust of Mr. Gifford by O'Donovan. 
One easel supports a large picture of Gibraltar, with the blue Medi- 
terranean washing its cliffs, and another holds a lovely water- 
colour — possibly the best Mr. Gifford ever washed in — representing 
a desert scene with Arabs seated outside their tents. There are 
many other objects of interest to be seen, chiefly Arabian and 
Moorish in character, and all, as has been said, deep and almost 
sober in their rich harmonies. 

John Moran. 
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WALL-PAPERS. 




NE of the best analyses of Art-principles that has 
been published for many years on ornament, by 
Charles Blanc, dwells on the few simple underly- 
ing ideas which apply to all decoration. The 
author says, in the opening chapter of his work, 
that "just as the twenty-six letters of the alpha- 
bet have been and will be sufficient to form the 
words necessary for the expression of all human thought, so cer- 
tain elements, susceptible of combination among themselves, have 
sufficed and will suffice to create ornaments, the variety of which 
may be multiplied indefinitely." In fact, all the methods which 
have been devised for the decoration of the person, the house, or 
gardens, or public buildings, owe their existence to the five princi- 
ples of " Repetition, Alternation, Symmetry, Progression, and Con- 
fusion." 

The truth of this analysis by the French artist-philosopher will 
be recognised when we consider two or three of the illustrations 
he gives to show his meaning. He says : " Any form, however 
insignificant in itself, becomes interesting by repetition : at first, 
because the artist by repeating it forces us to take notice of it, and 
reveals an intention which would have escaped our observation 
without this repetition ; and, next, because number often suggests 
thoughts which unity would not have originated." 

" Alternation " affects the mind like a more complicated repeti- 
tion ; and " if a circle be placed after a square, and this is repeated 
a certain number of times, the effect upon the mind much resem- 
bles the progression of the figures in the Greek fret, or the suc- 
cessive curves of the Vitruvian scroll." 

Symmetry and Progression are modifications of the two pre- 
ceding principles, while Confusion becomes orderly by contrast 
with set figures, as when groups of people in varied attitudes are 
alternated with rows of pillars. Charles Blanc most imaginatively 
remarks that " the dull square, the hard and frigid cube, become 
ornamental when set in a row." While in music the same principle 
appears in the " rhythm, that is to say, the repetition, accelerated 
or diminished, of a sound with vibration or without. The tolling 
of a bell, sounding for a long time the same note at equal intervals, 
may produce a profound and solemn impression ; " and " when we 



survey the ancient monuments of Egypt, abounding as they do in 
coloured reliefs or surface-paintings, we are often arrested by a 
group of figures in simultaneous and rhythmical action, all execu- 
ting the same gesture and the same sign. When this action is not 
purely material, such as leading animals, threshing out corn, or 
carrying bricks ; that is, when it is in harmony with the sentiment, 
and expresses, for example, worship or prayer — this rhythmic 
movement partakes of a religious character, and the repetition of 
the gesture seems to bring it within the pale of sacred rites. The 
spectacle becomes solemn, nay, almost sublime." 

As these principles, when we reflect upon them, appear so sim- 
ple and at the same time so full of meaning, we can easily see 
how in the ornament of a dress a row of daisies constantly re- 
peated gives its own character to the garment, while little triangles 
on a wall-paper have their character of repose, and, in the more 
ambitious work of the landscape-gardener, long rows of trees, 
forming vistas in park or avenue, have their distinctive artistic 
meaning. 

Taking up these simple ideas as applying to the adornment of 
life, we shall dwell on them in articles on the decoration of our 
rooms, the ornaments, whether in embroidery, or carving, or jew- 
els, for our persons, and shall endeavour to show how pleasant 
harmonies may be obtained both through form and colour in the 
familiar objects which make up our daily external life. 

Second to the adornment of our own persons, the background 
or foundation of the rooms which we inhabit is of great interest 
to us. Our circumstances determine if these backgrounds, which 
resolve themselves finally into wall-papers, shall be pleasant nega- 
tive settings to the objects with which we fill our homes, or if the 
mural decorations shall themselves supply the lack of objects which 
our taste or our purse may have hindered us from collecting. It 
is of wall-papers as furnishing a background and relief to an as- 
semblage of loved and familiar objects that we propose to treat in 
this paper. 

Like all transient fashions of dress or ornament, where the ma- 
terial is comparatively cheap, nothing changes its patterns or its 
colours more constantly than wall-paper. The frescoes which 
adorned the old saloons in foreign palaces were often painted by 



